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From Evenings at the Microscope. 
Insects: Their Mouths. 
(Continued from page 316.) 

Here you may see the implement with which 
the bug performs its much-dreaded operation of 
blood-sucking ; for though this is not the head of 
the bed-bug, but of one of the winged species 
that are found so abundantly on plants, and which 
Ihave just obtained by beating the hedge at the 
bottom of my garden,—yet the structure of the 
mouth is so exactly alike in all the members of 
this immense family, that one example will serve 
for all others. 

From the front of the head, which owing to the 
manner in which this part is carried, is the dower 
part, proceeds a fine thread, about four times as 
long as the head itself, which passes along between 
the fore legs, close to the body, beneath the breast. 
It is, however, at the pleasure of the animal, ca- 
pable of being brought up so as to point directly 
forward, and even projected in frout of the head, 
and in the same plane as the body; a fact which 
once came under my own observation. I found a 
plant-bug (Pentatoma) which had plunged this 
thread like sucker of his into the body of a cater- 
pillar, and was walking about with his prey, as if 
it were of no weight at all; carrying it at the 


end of his sucker, which was held straight out from| knobs set in regular rows. 


the head and a little elevated. He fiercely refused 
to allow the poor victim to be taken away, being 
doubtless engaged in sucking its vital juices; just as 
the bed-abomination victimises the unfortunates 
who have to sleep at some village inn. 


open when under examination; but no instrument | horse or man; then the mazil/e expand, cutting as 


that I can apply to them is sufficiently delicate to 
effect their separation at my pleasure. Just at the 
very tip, however, under this high power, we can 
see, by the semi-transparency of the amber- 
coloured chitine of which the organ is composed, 
that there is another tip a little shorter, and as it 
were contained within the other. Thisinner point 
is cut along its edges into saw-teeth pointing back- 
ward. Such exquisite mechanism is bestowed upon 
the structure, and such elaborate contrivance is 
displayed for the comfort of an obscure iusect, by 
Him who has not disdained to exercise his skill 
and wisdom in its creation ! 

You know the stout flies which are denominated 
horse-flies or whame-flies ( Zubanus,) which are so 
numerous in the latter part of summer, flying 
around horses, and men too, if we intrude upon 
their domains. ‘They are continually alighting on 
the objects of their attentions, and though driven 
away, returning with aunoying pertinacity to the 
attack. You may always recognize them by the 
brilliant metallic hues—reds, yellows, and greens, 
—with which their large eyes are painted, often in 
stripes or bands. These are voracious blood- 
suckers; and, as might be supposed from their pro- 
pensities, they are well furnished with lancets for 
their surgery. Here you may see their case of in- 
struments, which are so effective, that Réaumur 
tells us, that having compelled one to disgorge the 
blood it had swallowed, the quantity appeared to 
him greater than the whole body of the insect 
could have been supposed capable of containing. 

All the parts here are formed of the commoa 
amber-coloured chitine, brilliantly clear and trans- 
lucent. The upper lip forms a sort of straight 
sheath, in which all the other parts are lodged 
when not in use. The mandibles are narrow lan- 
cets; of which one edge near the tip is beset with 
reverted saw-teeth, and the opposite edge with ex- 
cessively sharp points standing out at right angles, 
while the surface is roughened with lozenge-shaped 
Below these are the 
mazxille, which are the principal cutting instru- 
ments ; these are shaped like a carving-knife with 
a broad blade, strengthened at the basal part of 
the back by a thick ridge, but brought to a double 
edge near the tip. The back-edge is perfectly fine 


Well, we put this head with its sucker between|and smooth, so that the highest powers of the mi- 
the plates of the compresserium, upon the micro-|croscope can only just define its outline; while the 


scope-stage. 
four lengthened slender joints, beset with scattered 
bristles, and terminating iv a point on which are 


placed a number of excessively minute radiating! 


warts,—probably the seat of some sensation,— 
perhaps taste. This jointed organ is the under 
lip; it is slit all down one surface, so that it forms 
au imperfect tube, or furrow, within which lies the 
real weapon, a wire of far greater tenuity, which 
by pressure I can force out of its sheath. It is so 
slender that its average diameter is not more than 
izpath of an inch, and it ends in the most acute 
point; yet this is not a single body, but consists of 
four distinet wires, lying within one another, and 
representing the maxilla and the mandibles. These 
can be separated by the insect, and will sometimes 





‘The thread is an organ composed of|other edge is notched into teeth so delicate, that 


twelve of them are cut in the length of a ten-thou- 
sandth part of an inch; and yet they are quite 
regular and symmetrical in length, height and 
form! I know of no structure of the kind which 
equals this. These teeth are continued throughout 
the iuner edge of the blade from the tip to the 
base, and are about eight hundred in number ; 
though the length of the eutire blade is only such 
that upwards of a hundred and fifty of them, if 
laid end to end, would not reach to the extent of 
an inch! 

The office of these wonderful instruments is 
doubtless to cut and enlarge the wound within, 
and thus promote the flow of blood. The whole 
apparatus is plunged into the flesh of the victim— 














they go, and doubtless working to and fro as well 
as laterally, so as to saw the minuter blood-ves- 
sels. At the same time the mandibles, with their 
saw-teeth on one side, and pricking points on the 
other, work in like manner, but seem to have a 
wider range. Finally, there is an exceedingly deli- 
cate piece beneath all, which seems to represent the 
labium or under lip. 

In the active and cunning little flea, that makes 
his attacks upon us beneath the shelter of the 
blankets and under cover of night, the piercing 
and cutting blades are very minute, and have a 
peculiar armature. They remind me (only in 
miniature of course) of those formidable flat wea- 
pons which we often see in museums, the vostrums 
of the huge saw-fishes (Pristis;) a great plate of 
bone covered with grey skin, and set along each 
side with a row of serried teeth. Here the blades 
are similar in form, being long, straight, narrow la- 
minz of transparent chitine, set along each edgé 
with a double row of glassy points, which project 
from the surface, and are then hooked backwards. 
These are the mandibles, and they closely fold 
together, inclosing another narrower blade, the up- 
per lip, which has its two edges studded with simi- 
lar points, but in a single row. 

In general, as we have seen, the mzzi/ke are the 
specially armed weapons, the mndihles acting a 
secondary part, often serving as mere sheaths—in 
those insects which pierce other animals with the 
mouth. But in this case the mandibles are the 
favoured parts, the mzil/e being developed into 
broad leaf-shaped cunvex sheaths, inclosing the 
mandibles. 

There are, however, two cutting blades besides, 
—the labial palpi, which have their upper edge 
thick, divided into four distinct joints, and set with 
bristles, —thus retaining the proper palpine charac- 
ter, while their under edge is thinned away to a 
fine keen blade, in which there is no sign of joint- 
ing. Then there are the mazillary palpi, of 
which the joints are furnished at.their tips with 
tiny projecting warts, doubtless the seats of a deli- 
cate perception, and hollowed into a double series - 
of chambers, which are filled with a dark coloured 
fluid. 

All this is very interesting to behold, and is cal- 
culated to exalt our ideas of the wonderful and 
inexhaustible resources of Omnipotence, as well as 
to humble us, when we reflect on how little we 
certainly understand even of what we sce. 

Once more. Let us submit to examination the 
complex case of instruments wherewith the gnat 
performs her unwelcome yet skilful surgery. 1 say 
“her,” because among the gnats, as among most 
of these puncturing insects, it is the females only 
who attain skill in the phlebotomic art, the males 
being innocent of any share in it, and being indeed 
unprovided with the needful implements. 

Here is a large specimen, resting with elevated 
hind-legs on the ceiling, and now in alarm off with 
shrill humming flight to the window. I decapitate 
her without compunction, as it is but a fair penalty 
for her murderous deeds; and, as of old the axe- 
man held up “the head of a traitor” to public 
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gaze, so I lay zits head on the glass of the com-| and the same channel may afford ingress to the 
pressorium for your contemplation. diluted blood. 

And before I apply pressure to the glass-plate,} The /abiwm does not enter the wound. If you 
devote a moment's attention to the tout ensemble. | have ever had the philosophic patience to watch a 
First, the head itself is a hemisphere, almost wholly | gnat while puncturing your band, you have ob- 
occupied with the two compound eyes, which pre- |served that the knob at the end of the proboscis is 
sent the beautiful appearance of a globe of black |applied to the skin, and that then the organ bends 


velvet, studded with gold buttons arranged in lines 
crossing each other at right angles, 
of the head, where the two compound eyes unite, 
bears a sort of rounded pedestal, the area of which 
forms the sole part of the head not covered by the 
organs of vision. On this are placed, side by side, 
the two antenne, springing from rounded bulbous 
bases ; they consist of twelve (exclusive of the ba- 
sal bulb) cylindrical joints, which are beset on all 
sides with short arched hairs, but have besides a 
whorl of radiating long hairs surrounding the bot- 
tom of each joint. The effect of this is exceedingly 
light and elegant. 

Between these projects a long cylinder, which 
represents the lower lip (4abiwm ;) it slightly swells 
towards the tip, where it forms a round, nut-like 
knob, covered with exceedingly minute papilla, and 
no doubt constituting a highly sensitive organ of 
touch. For the greatest part of its length it is 
covered with lined scales, and with short arched 
hairs, like the antennze, while each side of its base 
is guarded by a labial palp of three joints. 

On applying a graduated pressure, slowly in- 
creased to actual contact of the plates (or as near 
aD approximation to it as we can effect,) we see first 
that the nut-like tip of the /aliwm expands into 
two concave leaves, like the bracts of a bud, and 
displays two pairs of more delicate leaves within 
them. Then from a groove along the upper side 
of the dabium, spring out several filaments of great 
elasticity and of the most delicate tenuity. One 


pair of these represent the mandibles; they con- 
sist each of a very narrow blade with a stronger 


back like that of a scythe. Their tip is brought 
to a most acute point, and the edge in immediate 
proximity to this is cut into about nine teeth pointing 
backward: the rest of the edge is smooth, but the 
whole blade is crossed by a multitude of oblique 


, «,/ 
The summit 


\preme master of conscience is Christ. 


with an angle more and more acute, until at length 
it forms a double line, being folded on itself, so 
that the base is brought in close proximity to the 
skin. Meanwhile the lancets have all been plunged 
ip, and are now sunk into your flesh to their very 
bottom, while the daliwm, which formed merely 
the sheath for the whole, is bent up upon itself, 
ready again to assume its straight form, as soon as 
the disengaged lancets require its protection. 
For “ The Friend.” 
Soldiership and Christianity. 
(Concluded from page 315.) 

“ We now proceed to point out, briefly, certain 
features in the military calling and life, which seem 
to us absolutely incompatible with a perfeet obe- 
dience to the will of Christ. 

“ And first of all we must refer to the condition, 
—the essential, invariable, inevitable condition— 
jon which all military service is and wust ever be 
assumed, namely, the total surrender of individual 
conscience to the control and authority of another. 
We presume that no one competent to have a judg- 
ment on such a subject,—certainly not the admirers 
of Captain Hedley Vicars’ character and memoirs, 
—wil]l deny that the characteristic mark of a genu- 


jine christian profession is cheerful and universal 


submission to the will of the Saviour, ‘ bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.’ For the christian, at any rate, the su- 
To this 
rule there is absolutely no exception, not even a 
\regard for ‘father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
‘or brethren, or sisters, or life itself.’ That the 
‘command of the civil magistrate forms no exception, 
‘is proved by the example of prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs, in all ages, who have vot deemed it right 
in the sight of God to obey men rather than God. 


lines of great delicacy, which may be intended to/ But what is the law of the soldier’s life? 


keep the edge constantly keen, 

Next come the muzille, or lower jaws, horny 
filaments as long as the former, but still more deli- 
cate, constituting simple cutting lancets, with a 
back and a keen blade, alittle widening at the tip. 

Besides these there is the ¢ongue, consisting of 
a central rod which is distinctly tubular, and of a 
thin blade on cach side, fine-cdged and drawn to 


| “We give the answer in the language of Sir 
‘Charles J. Napicr, the hero of Scinde, from a work 
which he published on Military Law some years 
‘ago. After stating that the duties ofa citizen may 
(be divided into three parts, namely, his duty to 
'God, to the laws of his country, and tomankind at 
large, Sir Charles adds :— 

«But the soldier has nothing to do with these 





an acute point. And also the /alrum or upper |three duties; that is to say, he bas nothing to do 
lip, an organ having the same general form, but| with them in his character of a soldier. It is true 
constituting an imperfect tube; a tube that is to|that, as a man, he isa being responsible to his 
say, from which about a third of the periphery is,Creator, both for his religion and morals. But as 
cut away, So as to serve as a sheath for the tongue,|@ soldier, OBEDIENCE is the ‘ Law and the Pro- 
which ordinarily lies within its concavity. phets.’ His religion, law, aud morals, are in the 
I scarcely know whether this apparatus is not ‘orderly book.” If that says, ‘spare,’ he spares. 
more wonderfully delicate than any we have ex-|If that says, ‘destroy,’ he destroys. I do not 
amined ;—even than that of the flea. And how|speak of a Russian slave in military babit ; [speak 
effective it is you doubtless well know; for whenjof a British soldier. The conscience of a good | 
the array of lancets is introduced into the flesh, |soldier is in the keeping of his general; who bas 
you are aware that a tumour is left, which by its|the whole responsibility, before God and man, for 
smart, itching, and inflammation, causes much dis-|what the soldiers do in obedience to his orders.’ 
tress, and lasts many hours. ‘This effect is proba-| ‘‘'Take another authority. Count Alfred de 


roe 
bly produced partly by the deep penetration of the 
instruments,—for they are fully one sixth of an 
inch in length, and they are inserted to their very 


base,—and partly by the injection of a poisonous! 


fluid, intended, as has been conjecturally suggested, 
to dilute the blood and make it more readily flow 
up the capillary tubes. The channel through which 
this fluid is injected is probably the tongue, which 


| Vigny, who was an officer in the French army for 
fourteen years, thus describes the position of a sol- 
\dier :— 

| * Those alone who have been soldiers know 
what servitude is. ‘I'o the soldier alone is obedi- 
‘ence, passive and active, the law of his life,—the 
law of every day and of every moment; obedience 
not stopping at sacrifice, nor even at crime. In 


liberty of independent action, absolute and unre. 
served ; the grand distinction of humanity, the 
responsibility of a moral agent, being made over 
once for ail to a superior authority.’— Quoted in 
Marshall's Military Miscellany, p. 117. 

‘Now, we strenuously and confidently deny 
that a christian can put himself in a position where 
he must act as a mere machine. We maintain, 
that under no circumstances, and for no consid- 
eration whatever, is he at liberty to become the 
blind instrument for the performance of acts havy- 
ing a moral character, without consulting the voice 
of conscience, or paying the slightest heed to the 
will of his master. If there be some special act of 
indulgence or absolution promulgated by the great 
Lawgiver of Sion, for the behoof of military men, 
releasing them, in their professional capacity, from 
observing his laws, let it be produced. For our- 
selves, we must plead entire ignorance of its exis- 
tence. 

“ Now, let it be remarked, that our reasoning 
as to the incompatibility of a soldier’s life with a 
christian profession does not proceed on the as- 
sumption of the absolute unlawfulness of war. We 
have no right to assume that in our present argu- 
ment, and we do wot assume it. We only assume 
what none will be bold enough to deny, that a 
government, or a general, or whoever has the com- 
mand of an army, may undertake enterprises or 
order acts to be performed that are unjust and un- 
cbristian. And surely, of all other men, those who 
contro! armies have the least right to affect the 
possession of moral infallibility. Well, then, if an 
army may be commanded to do what is wrong— 
if, as all history testifies, all armies, (most assur- 
edly not excepting the British army,) have, under 
such command, committed horrible wrongs and 
cruelties,—we ask, how can a christian man put 
himself in a position where, by the very conditions 
upon which he enters there, he binds himself, with- 
out hesitation, without inquiry, without remorse, 
to perform acts which he may feel to be plainly 
condemned by the dictates even of his natural con- 
science, much more by the authoritative will of 
Christ. We observe that Captain Vicars tries to 
comfort himself on one occasion by saying, ‘ There 
cannot be a doubt that it is a just war we are en- 
gaged in.’ We mean no disrespect to him when 
we say, that he was probably little qualified by 
position or intimate knowledge of the facts to form 
an impartial judgment of its justice or injustice. 
We have no doubt that if he had been going to 
fight e2th the Russians instead of against them, (for 
which a very plausible case certainly might have 
been wade out, especially to ardent Protestants who 
knew in what restless efforts for Oriental aggran- 
dizement on the part of the Catholic church the 
war had originated,) he would have pronounced 
for its justice with no less hesitation. Be that as 
it may, the question is, what right bad Captain 
Vicars to import into the account any considera- 
tions whatever of the justice or injustice of the 
war? He was sworn to obey his Queen and his 
superior officers in whatever they prescribed him 
to do, be it just or unjust. And we say it again, 
with the utwost emphasis we can give to words, 
that this is a position which no christian can con- 
sistently occupy. 

“ But we remark further, that the work which 
a soldier has to do is utterly, deeply, revoltingly 
at variance with the sentiments and dispositions 
which a christian ought habitually to cultivate. 
We are willing to believe, nay, indeed we have no 
doubt of it, that much of the talk in this volume, 
about longing to be ‘ let loose’ upon and ‘ have 


‘brush’ with the Russians, and to die fighting for 


you see to be permeated by atube containing a fluid; | bim alone is the abuegation of bis self-will, of his|his colours, c., is what we must be permitted to 
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call, without meaning any offence, mere professional 
cant. 

“ Still, with all this allowance and mitigation, 
there is something to us altogether inexplicable in 
the fact, that a man holding such views as he did, 
and holding them with so devout and passionate 
an ardour, could bring himself to take share in such 
scenes as are described (not in this volume, but 
elsewhere,) to have been enacted before Scbastopol. 
We will take only one out of many aspects of the 
ease that occur to us. 

“ Captain Vicars professed, and his whole con- 
duct proved, beyond all suspicion, with what in- 
tense sincerity he professed, to feel the deepest 
concern for the salvation of others. Profoundly 
impressed with the infinite worth of the soul, and 
the incalculable peril involved in men’s dying and 
going into the presence of God unprepared, he la- 
boured, in season and out of season, to bring those 
within his reach into a state of salvation. ‘Oh! 
it is enough,’ he exclaims, ‘to make one’s heart 
bleed to see, in one hospital after another, men 
dying without any kind friend or faithful minister 
to direct their hearts to the words of heavenly 
mercy, to point them to Jesus, and to refresh their 
souls with the water of life.’ Again, ‘ Although 
I have often cause to grieve for my backwardness 
aud slothfulness in the cause of Christ, yet my 
heart yearns over the souls of those who have not 
fled to the cleansing fountain of His blood for par- 
don and peace ; and often, on rising from my kuees, 
I have felt so powerfully drawn by the love of 
Christ, that I have been almost on the point of 
going out through the camp, to endeavour to im- 
part to others the ground of my own peace and 
happiness.’ Now, will anybody explain to us how 


a man entertaining such views and feelings as 
these, as to the inexpressible value and importance 


of salvation, could nevertheless behold, and be 
himself an instrument in hurling scores and hun- 
dreds of immortal spirits into eternity, in what he, 
at any rate, must have considered an unsaved con- 
dition? ‘ He was acting in obedience to bis sover- 
eign,’ we shall be told. But in the name of all 
that is solemn, has obedience to an earthly sover- 
eign no limit? Is that warrant enough to lull to 
rest the conscience of a christian man in the pros- 
pect and performance of deeds involving the per- 
dition of immortal souls? 

“The warfare to which christianity summons its 
disciples, is against pride, avarice, ambition, ma- 
lice, revenge, and other spiritual evils, many of 
which find their highest excitement and encour- 
agement in wars waged by men and nations against 
each other. Its testimony in regard to these is, 
that they come of men’s lusts that war in their 
members. And yet we constantly find in this Life 
of Captain Vicurs, and similar works, such ex- 
pressions as ‘ the soldier of the cross,’ ‘a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ,’ ‘the great Captain of our 
salvation,’ and others of kindred import, employed 
in, at least, a most equivocal sense, so as to leave 
us in doubt whether the writers do not confound 
the spiritual conflict, which the christian is called 
upon to wage, by means of ‘the weapons that are 
not carnal,’ with that coarse literal warfare which 
is carried on by material steed swords aud bayo- 
nets,—by cannons, and howitzers and bomb-shells, 
and the object of which is the wholesale slaughter 
of human beings, by stabbing, cutting, shooting, 


drowning, and blowing them limb from limb| young convert, and his intercourse had evidently |tremity of Java, is a notable example. 
If we were not quite surejbeen with those whose winds were unhappily|this voleano, which had been for some time in a 


with gunpowder. 


feel shocked, even though it were done seriously, 
and we cannot, we confess, hold it any more jus- 
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by obeying the precepts, fulfil the predictions of|exuberant vegetation, 


the sacred book, and ‘ beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks,’ thus 
manifesting that christianity is indeed, as the an- 
gels heralded it, ‘ Peace on earth, and good-will to 


"0? 


nen. 


to us pretty clear, that as it was, he had a lurking 
| misgiving as to the lawfulness of his calling. Forin 


tifiable in the case of a soldier. ‘one place he says, with great emphasis, thatif he had 


“Some years ago there was another life pub- 
lished, which had almost as great a run as that of 
Captain Vicars, which was in every respect as | 
beautiful and instructive a piece of biography. It) 
was entitled A Christian Philosopher Triumphant 
over Death : a Narrative of the Closing Scenes of 
the Life of the Late Dr. Gordon, of Hull, by the | 
Rev. Newman Hall. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation of quoting the following fragment, most 
apropos to the subject before us: — 

“*He (Dr. Gordon,) had been for a considera- 
ble time deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
all warfare was anti-christian and inhuman, and 
often expressed his astonishment that any good 
man could fight, as the precepts of Christ seemed 
to him so decidedly to condemn the practice. ‘The 
subject now presented itself to his mind with pecu- 
liar force. He said, ‘How wonderful that men 
can go to war: How could I die now, hoping 
God would forgive me, if I would not forgive 
them, but sought to kill them in battle? How dif- 
ferent is dying in my circumstances to death in a! 
battle field.’’ 

“Striking indeed the contrast! In one case, 
calm, quictvess, the presence of dear friends, 
the voice of affection, the accents of prayer and 
praise. In the other, tumult, the roar of canuon, | 
the thunder of the captains, the fury of the com- 
batants, the execrations and groans of the dying, 
rage, revenge, slaughter! Whatever may be said 
of the glory of dying on the field of battle, surely | 
it is an awful thing for a man to be hurried, from 
the excitement and sin of conflict, into the presence 
of his Judge, fresh from the slaughter of his fellow- 
men, and accompanied, perhaps, by the souls of 
those whom he has just slain! Are the combatants 
christians? Then they whose mutual relation to 
their common Lord binds them to a special love 
towards one another, appear before Him, their 
last act on earth having been one of hostility even | 
to the death. But if they are not christians, then} 
the blow which sent them into eternity was one 
which for ever cut them off from the hope of sal-! 
vation, which smote the soul as well as the body,’ 
and consigned it to eternal death. ‘To slay a| 
christian is to smite Christ himself; to slay an un- 
believer is to plunge a fellow-being into hell. er-| 
rible alternative! Yet all who fight, not only strike 
such a blow, but expose themseives to the risk of | 
dying in the very act of striking it. May all) 
christians soon ackvowledge the universal obliga- 
tion of the command, ‘ Love your enemies, and do} 
good to them that hate you!’ 

“* Without waiting for others, may they at least, | 


known Christ, when he was seventeen years of age, 
‘most certainly’ he would never have entered the 
army. But why not? If the military profession 
is perfectly in harmony with the mind of the Sav- 
iour, and if, as is repeatedly affirmed in this vol- 
ume, it affords special opportunities for serving 
him, and making known his truth and grace, why 
should Captain Vicars say he would certainly 
never have entered upon it, had he been converted 
at an earlier age? This incidental revelation of 
what was working in his mind, seems to us preg- 
nant with siguificance.”’ 
nnimceriaiiaiitiatinas 
From the London Quarterly. 


In the Fourth month namber of the London 
Quarterly is an interesting article on the Kastern 
Archipelago, from which we offer some extracts, 
which we think will be acceptable to the readers 
of “The Friend.” 

“ The Eastern Archipelago extends over a space 
of more than 8U00 miles, and consists of an im- 
mense labyrinth of islands, among which are at 
least twenty countries of cousiderable size, and one 
which nearly equals Europeinextent. This clus- 
ter of islands and islets, scattered in irregular pro- 
fusion over the Southern Ocean, is supposed by 
some geologists to consist of the fragments of a 
vast continent which has been broken up by some 
mighty convulsion of nature in ages far beyond the 
historical era; but whether it is composed of the 
débris of a former continent, or whether a multi- 
tude of islands have arisen slowly from the deep, 
is a problem which no one has yet satisfactorily 
solved. Commencing at the further extremity of 
the Bay of Bengal, this wonderful archipelago 
stretches eastward far into the Pacific, through 50 
degrees of longitude, while in breadth it extends 
through 31 degrees of latitude. It comprises is- 
lands, and groups of islands, inhabited by races 
differing widely in character. It is not exposed to 
the extremes of heat. The air is cooled by con- 
stant currents ; and the monsoons, in their regular 
recurrence, purify the atmosphere, and disperse 
the pestilential miasma generated by a fierce sun 
in forests and swamps which remain in a state of 
primitive nature. Abundant rains fertilize the 
soils, and produce a magnificence of vegetation 
which no country but Brazil can rival; and it has 
been, and still to some extent continues, the thea- 
tre of prodigious volcanic action, to which it owes 
much of its unrivalled beauty and fertility; for 
ashes and scoria, if they blast and destroy for a 
time the luxuriant tropical flora, afterwards consti- 
tute the basis, and become the cause, of a most 
In Java there are forty-six 
voleanic peaks, twenty of which still occasionally 
emit vapour and flame. The whole archipelago, 
indeed, forms part of a great volcanic area ex- 
‘tending into the very centre of Asia, These erup- 
tive forces must have operated in remote ages with 


“For our own part, we have the fullest convic-|inconceivable violence, detaching masses of land 


tion, that had Captain Vicars’ life been spared, he! 


could not have failed, as his knowledge of the 
christian system beeame more intimate and pro- 


that the profession of a ecbristian and a soldier 


from the continent, shattering islands into frag- 
ments, and throwing the whole into disorder. Of 
the fearful energy with which these subterranean 


found, to have foreed upon him the conviction,! forces have manifested themselves, even in modern 





could not possibly be reconciled. He was but a 


|times, the great eruption of Tomboro, in the island 
lof Sumbawa, about 200 miles from the eastern ex- 
In 1815 


of the entire absence of any irreverent txtention,| warped on this point by educational prejudice and state of smouldering activity, burst forth with the 


such perversion of scriptural terms would appear 
to us almost profane. 


military associations. But with the New Testa- 


|most tremendous violence in the month of April, 


If a racer or pugilist were|ment in the haud of a man of so much simplicity and did not cease to eject lava until July. The 


to take the metaphors of the New Testament, and|and godly sincerity, we believe the final result)sound of the incessant explosions was heard in 
apply them to his own calling, we certainly should} would not have been doubtful. Indeed, it seems | Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles in a di- 
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rect line; and at Ternate, in the opposite direction, | spectacle is said then to be eminently military and|that so, as much strength, as much knowledge, ag 


at a distance of 720 miles. Out of a population imposing: the brass guns glitter on the bows, 


of 12,000 in the province of Tomboro, only twenty-| 
six individuals survived. 


and 217 towards Celebes ; and the floating cinders 


which ships with difficulty forced their way. The 


much satisfaction in regard to religious matters, 


spears and double-handed swords, gleam in the|as is best for me in my religious condition, may be 
On the side of Java,|sun; the fighting men often appear resplendent in|handed to me. 
the ashes were carried to a distance of 300 miles, | steel armor, and their courage is animated by the 
beating of drums and gongs. 
to the westward of Sumatra formed a mass two|has little hope of escape from such formidable 
feet thick, and several miles in extent, through |encmies. 


And in truth, this is the surest 
way, saith my very soul from daily experience; 
A defenceless trader | for things have never been cleared up to my cer- 
jtain satisfaction in such a wonderful manner, as 
since I have been under this discipline of the cross 
“It is not the mere hope of plunder that inspires|to all selfish wisdom. Oh! the sweetness of being 


finest particles were transported to the islands of|the Dayak of Borneo in his expeditions, but aj;under the tuition of Him, who verily teachcth ag 


Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles east from the site |singular passion has long prevailed for the posses- 
of the voleano; and the area over which the vol-|sion of human heads. 


canic effects extended was 1000 English miles in 
circumference, including the whole of the Molucca | 
Islands, Java, and a considerable portion of Cele- 
bes, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

“ The intercourse between continental Asia and 
the islands of the archipelago dates from a very 
remote period. Their rare products were in re- 
quest in China and India long before they were 
heard of in Europe. Camphor and spices, two of | 
the most esteemed productions of these islands, 
were used by the Chinese two thousand years ago ; 
the one for diffusing an aromatic fragrance through 
their temples, the other as indispensable condiments | 
in their feasts. A Hindu empire long flourished | 
in Java, where many waguiticent ruins still attest 
its duration and greatness. The Arabs subse-| 
quently gained a footing there, as well as in the} 
other islands of the archipelago, and gradually | 
supplanted the religion and governments of India. 
The Malays are now the dominant race, and they 
have reduced, where it was possible, the aboriginal 
population to slavery. ‘The Malay Kingdoms 


never man taught.—John Barclay. 





A Dayak is not considered 
an eligible suitor until he has presented his mis-|* Oh! that I had wings like a dove, 
tress with one; and the possessor of several is said] For then would I fly away and be at rest.” Ps, 55-6. 
to be readily distinguishable by his proud and lofty When shall I be at rest? my trembling heart 
bearing. Heads are displayed inthe most con] Crom, ars oft burt cekemng 
spicuous parts of the houses, and night av first be To loose i bonds, and take me where denier ene’ 
supposed to be those of a long line of ancestors. 
Oue house, belonging to a Dayak chief, was found| When shall I be at rest? My eyes grow dim 
to be a perfect Golgotha, containing 500 buman With straining through the gloom. I scarce can see 
skulls, which had descended as heir-looms for gene-| Tbe way-marks that my Saviour left for me: 

ade ) 2. ee oe i Would it were morn, and I were safe with Him. 
rations. The origin of this singular passion is a ; 
belicf that the persons whose heads are thus ob- 
tained will be the slaves of their possessor in a fu-|} 1 grasp, and climb an ever steeper hill; 
ture state; they have become even articles of com-| A rougher path. Oh! that it were thy will 
merce, prized in proportion to the dignity of their| My tired feet might fread the promised land ! 
former owners; but the heads of women and 
children are as eagerly sought as those of men.| (Come thronging o'er me; lest | fail at last. 
Whole families are slaughtered for the human} Would I were safe ; all toil and danger past, 
spoil; and such is the ferocious character that this| Ad thine own hand might wipe away my tears. 
horrible passion has impressed on some of the 
tribes, that a chief bas been heard to declare that] Whose last fond looks drew half my life away; 
if any one of his people met his own father in a} Sceming to plead that, either they might stay 
head-hunting expedition he would undoubtedly} With me on earth, or I with them above. 


Selected. 


When shall I be at rest? Hand over hand 


Oh that I were at rest! A thousand fears 


Oh that I were at rest, like some I loved, 


have generally perished ; but the Malay people re- | kill him. 


main, and constitute the most energetic portion of 


the inhabitants, possessing virtues which, developed |the most vigilantly watched by the cruisers of civ- 
by a firm and beneficent government, might raise|ilized governments has been nearly cleared of pi- 


them high in the scale of civilization. 





y : : * But why these murmurs? Thou did’st never shrink 
“ > > . 2 . . 
That portion of the archipelago which has been From any toil, or weariness, for me; 


Not even from that last deep agony.— 
Shall I beneath my little trials sink? 
ratical prahus; but among the multitude of small 


“ Although the piratical system has received a|islands, and in several rivers, they still swarm, and |No, Lord! for when I au indeed at rest; 


severe check, and may be considered as destroyed inflict serious injury on commerce. 
i) some of its former haunts, itis still in full opera-|are generally massacred, nothing is ever heard of 


tion elsewhere. On the northwest coast of Borneo, 


One taste of that deep bliss, will quite effuce 
The sternest memories of my earthly race, 
Save but to swell the sense of being blest. 


As the crews 


these vessels, and their Joss is probably often at- 


the Dayaks have been reduced to order, but the |tributed to shipwreck when they have been pillaged | Then, lay on me whatever cross I need 


Malays in other parts of the archipelago stil] carry | 
on their depredations : much, therefore, remains to 
be done before the seas are completely cleared of 
these lawless freebooters. 

“To a needy and energetic people, with no 
higher law than force, and no recognized standard 
of morals, the temptation to piracy must be irre-| 
sistible. The wealth of the world daily passes) 
along their shores. Ships freighted with the com-| 
modities and luxuries of Europe and Asia are often | 
becalmed in lagoons, or entangled in a labyrinth 
of shoals and islands, from which they can discover 
no escape. The natural character of the Malay’! 
adds force to other strong inducements to rob. | 
Piracy is not merely a habit; it is a passion. The} 
organization of a community for this purpose is as 
formidable as it is complete. High up the stream 
of some beautiful river, presenting the most en-| 
chanting scenery, the banks exhibiting pictures of| 
Arcadian simplicity and primitive innocence, are| 
moored flects of boats, waiting for the well-known | 
signal to put to sea. ‘he vessels are built to sub- | 
serve the exact purpose for which they are intended: | 
the largest are 100 fect in length, with a propor-| 
tionate beam, carry a gun in the bow, swivels on| 
each broadside, and are propelled by sixty or! 
eighty slaves; others, drawing only a few inches| 
of water, are designed to approach as swiftly as| 
the swoop of a hawk, and to board some unsus-| 
pecting ship before her erew can make any prepa- | 
ration. The platforms of the Jarger prahus are| 
crowded with mon who, at the prospect of a fight, | 


jand the enemy made me strong in argument, and 


To bring me there. I know thou canst not be 
Unkind, unfaithful or untrue, to me! 
Shall I not toil for thee, when thou for me did'st bleed? 


——>—__—_— 


Lest the Enemy as a transformed angel lead| Materials for Paper—F)\ax holds the first place 
into the wilderness of mere notional religion.— among fibres, which, from their strength, flexibility, 
When it pleased an unutterably merciful power to|and other practical qualities, are fittest for the 
pluck my feet out of the midst of mire and filth, and| manufacture of paper. Flax has hitherto been 


aud burned by the pirates of the Eastern Seas. 
Clo be continued.) 





\clearly to show me what I was, and what I should|grown in India in large quantities, but almost en- 


be,—then there sprang in me living desires tojtirely for the sake of the seed. Various means 
know the way to the kingdom,—then it was that|have from time to time been used, to extend the 
the enemy, as a transformed angel, took me into| cultivation of this useful plant in India, and it has 
the wilderness of notional religion, and set me upon| been produced in the Punjaub, of a quality equal 
examining different systems of religious belief, in|to that of the best kinds received from Russia, 
my own will, as well as upon judging of them by|The plant which stands next to flax for the quality 
my own wisdom: and I compared doctrine with|of its fibre is the rheea, of Assam, and other parts 
doctrine, text with text, aud became by diligent|/of India. This plant grows to a height of from 
study, wise in notions, though truths in themselves; | three to four feet, and being a perenuial, the expense 
of cultivation is less than that of most plants. It 
potent in scripture. But how shail I speak of His} will bear cutting down three times in a season ; the 
goodness, who broke the net in which I was en-| first erop yielding coarse, the second and third fine 
tangled, and delivered me from the snare; and|fibres. Probably about ten per cent. of useful 
who introduced me in measure into the saving|fibre may be extraeted from the stems of this plant. 





|knowledge of Himself, even that which is revealed |The Neilyherry nettle, the mudar, the well-known 
|as in the cool of the day, by the still small voiec.' jute of commerce, the safet bariala, the ambaree, 


Oh! how plainly did I then see, that all which I)the hemp, the supn, the jetee, the pine apple, the 
had learned, read, held, and believed in my own|agave Americana, the foureuya gigantea, the plan- 
will, was to be given up; how clearly did I see,|tvin, the yucca gloriosa, the phormium tenax, or 
that all knowledge, faith, obedience, but that which|New Zealand Flax, &e., may also be employed 
the Father was pleased to beget and raise in me | for the same purpose. All of these, except the 
in his own seasoy, was good for nothing, and must) last enumerated, are indigenous to India, and con- 
be cast.out as salt that hath no savour—as mannaltain fibres which may be more or less usefully ap- 








generally deck themselves in searlet; and the 


mot fit for presemt use. . . . . but find my- plied to the manufacture of paper, and to textile 
self constrained t9 wait upon the Lord day by day, |tabrics. —Late Puper. 












The Anglo-Indian Cotton Trade. 


The severe depression under which the English| 
manufacturers have been labouring for the last! 
twelve months has been considerably alleviated by 
the prospects of the cotton trade with India. The 
anticipations formed of the probable magnitude of 
that trade in years to come are, indeed, of the 
randest, and not without reason, for the capa- 
bilities of the magnificent empire of Hindostan 
are in the merest infancy of development, yet 
have already yielded results that have far sur- 
passed expectation. Until very recently India 
had been a burden to her conquerors. Deficieney 
of income and increase of debt were the staples of| 
Indian finance for more than twenty years, espe- 
cially from the time the charter of the East India 
Company expired, and its privileges were resumed 
by the British government, down to the close of 
the administration of Lord Canning. But within 
the last three years a change has come over the 
spirit of the dream, mainly owing to the exertions 
of — Laing to introduce a better system of finance. 
It was to the unequal taxation that prevailed under 
former administrations, and to the injudicious in- 
terference of the government with the tenure of 
land, that we must ascribe the fact that so much 
disaffection existed in India, and that the Sepoy 
mutiny broke out. In spite of these arbitrary 
measures for the extortiny of revenue, the Indian 
government found itself getting deeper and deeper 
into debt, and was obliged to apply to the Impe- 
rial Parliament for loans to keep itself on its legs. 
But even with this assistance increased taxation 
was still the order of the day. In 1859 a duty 
of ten per cent. was placed on all cotton piece 
goods imported into India; and in the following 
year the duty on cotton yarns and twist was raised 
to the same amount. ‘The Manchester manufac- 
turers looked with alarm on this bold step, which 
bid fair to cripple their trade with the Hindoos; 
but they reflected upon it, and came to the conelu- 
sion that until the Indian administration could be 
extricated from its difficulties there could be no 
reasonable expectation of a steady demand for 
their goods. Like sensible men, who had ex- 
perience enough of such things in England, they 
perceived that the only measures that would per- 
manently relieve them were the cutting down of 
the extravagant expenditure of the administration, 
the reduction of the army, the removal of all taxes 
upon transfers of land, and of all interference with 
the rights of the ryots. They accordingly bent 
their energies to the abrogation of these evils, and 
pressed on the home government the necessity for 
commissioning some financial dictator to go out to 
India and set matters to rights. Their prayers 


were listened to, and — Laing was sent out. The! 


remarkable tact and abilities of this gentleman in- 
spired the Indian government with fresh vigour, 
and being cordially supported by the Governor 
General, Lord Canning, he set vigorously to work 
at retrenchment. What he has accomplished in 
8o short a time will be best appreciated by statisti- 
cal results. 

According to — Laing’s financial statement, last 
year, the deficit for 1860 exceeded $25,000,000, 
while according to the statement of the present 
year (just received,) there will be a surplus of 


| presents. 


to 80,000 men. On the strength of the anticipated | being laid out, but smaller lines throughout the 
surplus of $7,500,000, — Laing has reduced the|land connecting adjacent towns have been _pro- 
duties on cotton piece goods to five per cent., and jected; and a few years will probably see India 
the duties on cotton yarns and twists, (which were jcovered with a network of railways and high-roads. 
lowered last year from ten to five per cent.,) to! In view of the probable cessation of the cotton 
three and a half per cent. This will give great|trade with this country, England does wisely in 
impetus to the English manufactures, causing a/ making the most of her Indian possessions. Whe- 
corresponding falling off in the Indian home |ther she is wise in trusting so exclusively to one 
manufactures. It is well known that when the article and its manufacture for the maintenance of 
ten per cent. duty was laid upon imported cotton|that squalid class of artisans which hei cotton- 
goods, the native manufactures, not being subjected | mills have called into existence is auother question, 
to a corresponding tax, rose rapidly in importance, into which we cannot enter just now. Among 
and bid fair to drive Manchester out of the field. | possible contingencies is the imposition by our gov- 
But local circumstances also greatly contributed |ernment of heavy duties on all foreign imports. 
to this threatened result. First of all, the Sepoy This would close the door to our custom. An- 
mutiny of 1857 disordered the fabric of society, other is that, even without such duties, the quan- 
and caused a sudden depression of trade. Hardly tity of cotton raised in the southern States will, in 
had that terrible rebellion been suppressed when |all probability, be much less for some time to come 
it became evident that famine was inevitable in the than has hitherto been grown, and hence its price 
northern provinces. ‘The price of grain rose at)will run up, or else the greater portion of it will 
once enormously. The profits to be realized by|be required for our own manufactures. In either 
supplying that article rose accordingly. All avail-|case the English manufacturers will be obliged to 
able capital flowed into the trade, and, conse-|resort elsewhere for cotton. It would not surprise 
quently, speculation in foreign goods fell off. More-|us to find them establishing factories in India, the 
over, the impoverishment of the consuming classes recent discovery of coal mines in the Himalaya 
by the mutiny and the famine combined, dimin-|mountaius being the very thing for the purpose. 
ished their means of purchasing English cotton | Were the cotton manufacturing population of Eng- 
fabrics. Hence the depression in the Manchester |land transferred to Ludia, their productions would 
cotton trade. The Indian government deemed the |soon obtain command of all the markets in Asia. 
matter of so much importance that it deputed an From the valley of the Ganges unlimited supplies 
officer, (the late Col. Baird Smith,) to inquire into of cotton fabries would be poured into China and 
the cause. The result of Col. Smith’s investiga- | Tibet, while the Persian Gulf would be the channel 
tions was the opening of the eyes of the British for the supply of Persia and Turkey. Such an 
government to the necessity of providing means of arrangement would revolutionize Asia; it would 
internal transport; and so clearly did he show also greatly relieve England, for half of the arti- 
the absolute need of this, that the Indian authori-|sans of Lancashire are paupers, and liable at any 
ties lost no time in opening new roads, and insti-|time to be thrown entirely upon charity by war ora 
tuting more lines of land and water communica- |deficient supply of cotton. This fact constitutes a 
tion. India is just now the paradise of engineers. | very serious danger to the British government, for 
Railways, canals, bridges, roads, tunnels, Xc., are) it would be almost impossible to control four mil- 
the order of the day; and the problem there to be lions of starving people should the contingeney ever 
solved is, how quickly can cotton be transported |arise, as it has very nearly done now. The sub- 
from the interior to the coast, and thence to Eng-|ject has long been under anxious consideration, 
land, to be there manufactured into piece-goods, though little is said about it publicly —W. Ameri- 
and retransmitted to India for consumption by the can. 

native population? We cannot fail to be sree 

with the anomaly which such a state of things) 





Waiting in the Light for direction and guid- 
The natural order is reversed, but this ance preserves from the quicksands of Creaturely 
will not always be, for the natives are skilful, pa-| activity. . The enemy took advantage 
tient and industrious, and having the advantage of of my weakness to mislead me. For whereas [ 
being on the spot, can, to a certain extent, com-/|ought to have waited in the light, for direction and 
pete with the British manufacturers who live six-|guidance into and in the way of well-doing, and 
teen thousand miles off, unless the latter resort to not to have moved till the divine Spirit, (a manifes- 
their favourite policy of removing all obstructions tation of which the Lord had been pleased to give 
to trade, and then flooding the markets with goods | me, to profit with,) the enemy transforming him- 
at such low prices as to kill off the native manu-|self into the appearance of an angel of light, offered 
factures. But the English have, in their steam himself in that appearance, to be my guide and 
machinery, an immense advantage over the Hin-|leader into the performance of religious exercises. 
doos, which will long render them masters of the| And I, not then knowing the wiles of Satan, and 
situation, notwithstanding their distance from it. being eager to be doing some acceptable service 
Colonel Baird Smith made some interesting in-|to Goud, too readily yielding myself to the conduct 
|quiries as to the relative proportions in which of my enemy instead of my frend. 

| Kuglish goods and native manufactures were used| He, thereupon, humorivg the warmth and zeal 
by the people. ‘Lhe districts which he examiued of my spirit, put me upon religious performances in 
with this view were favourably situated as regards my own will, in my own time, and in my own 
means of communication, and in those he tound strength; which in themselves were good, and 
that Manchester cottons were already in more ex-|would have been profitable to me, and acceptable 
tensive use than the native goods, and were, in to the Lord, if they had been performed in his 





$7,500,000. ‘This remarkable result has been 


produced without the imposition of a single new 
tax, and is due, in the first place, to reduction of 
expenditure, and, in the second, to a slight increase 
of the stamp duties and of the duties on salt. Of 
Course the reduction of expenditure has been the 
principal agent in improving the condition of af- 
fairs, the army baving been reduced from 150,000 


fact, gradually susperseding them. In other dis- will, his time, and in the ability which he gives. 
tricts more remote from the great rivers, and to But being wrought in the wiilof man, and at the 
which, therefore, the cost of carriage is very heavy, | prompting of the evil one, no wonder that it did 
Manebester goods are not in use at all among the me hurt instead of good.—From the early expe- 
poorer cla-s:s of the people. The question of the rience of Thomas Ellwood. IF. L. vol. 7th, p. 354. 
distribution of English goods in India is entirely; eee , 

one of means of communication, and, therefore, it} 4 /ow téme.—There are some nursing mothers, 
is to this that the attention of the government is many forward instructors, but too few fathers in 
now directed. Not merely are great trunk lines the church.—John Churchman. 





From “ Youthful Piety.” 
Daniel Bowly, Jr. 


Daniel Bowly, Jr., son of Daniel and Sarah members of our society! Its rules forbid nothing 


Bowly, of Cirencester, England, was a young man) that is good for us. How earnestly do I wish that Christ taketh away the sting of death. 
of good understanding and amiable disposition ; the| 


pliability of which, together with an employment} truth. 


which exposed him to many temptations, promoted | yet as they follow their Leader with a single eye,| his mercy.” 
a wide deviation in his conduct from the religious it will become more easy. There may be times of 


principles in which he had been educated. Of 
this deviation he became painfully sensible during 
the course of a long illness, which he acknowledged 
to be a mercy from that Divine Providence whose 
fatherly care had many times preserved him from 
sudden death while unprepared. 

In the commencement of his sickness, his mind 
seemed to be deeply affected with the danger of 
his situation, though he expressed but little. As 
the disorder increased, he remarked how exceed- 
ingly awful the prospect of the final change ap- 
peared, earnestly desiring that he might be pre- 
pared for eternity, and experience the Divine 
presence to be near, when the time came. He now 
saw that his past conduct had been very erroneous, 
which caused him much sorrow, but he observed 
that his supplications for forgiveness, during his 
illness, had been attended with such sweet retresh- 
ment as to induce the hope that they would be 
availing. Yet at other seasons, his sins appeared 
so great that he could hardly entertain a hope it 
would be well with him. ‘ What can be expect- 
ed,” said he, “ from a death-bed repentance? ‘hat 
is a time when all would gladly be saved. There 
will not, probably, be an opportunity given me of 
proving my sincerity by an amendment of life, so 
that men may doubt it; but the omniscient Being 
knoweth how far I am sincere, and I hope, if it 
really be so, it will be accepted by Him. Yet 
there is nothing equal to a proper dedication of 
time [while] in health.” 

At another time he said, “I hope the Almighty 
will forgive my sins. It is mercy alone that can 
save me, who have devoted so much of my time to 
business and the amusements of this world—plea- 
sure, as it is generally called; but it is a strange 
sort of pleasure. It is pain, I feel it [to be] pain.” 
Again, ‘‘ What I have to deliver, is from a pros- 
pect of the awfulness of death, which in a short 
time will be my lot. Mankind in general are cer- 
tainly under strong delusions; yet how kiudly the 
Almighty condescends, from time to time, to give 
a degree of his light and help! 
live this day of grace, which, through the merciful 
mediation of my dear Saviour, is now extended to 
me.” 

On another occasion he observed, “ I long that 
my friends would begin the work of religion in the 
life of it: for if the first offers are slighted, ob! 
how does the visitation deaden on the mind !” 
“ How comfortable would it be to meet my rela- 
tions in that state of happiness, where I believe a 
residence to be preparing for my soul. I believe 
the Almighty detains me here as an exawple of 
his great mercy, aud as a warning to some; but | 
earnestly entreat that nove will depend upon the 
same singular act of mercy.” ‘ All the friendships 
of this world must be given up—and if the mind 
be not illuminated with an immediate proof of the 
presence of our dear Saviour, yet it should be re- 
signed, and prepare for the reception thereof, by a 
surrender of every thing which does not appear 
consistent with a state of preparation.” 

At one time he remarked, “ In the forepart of 
my illness, a few times, | asked for recovery if con- 
sistent with the Divine will, with desires to be 
strengthened to lead a different life from my past, 
and serve that good Master whose doctrines | 
have, as it were, trampled under foot; but I have 


But man may out-| 





THE FRIEND. 





since seen the favour it may be to me, to be taken| safety, to be in the presence of the Lord, and to 
from such a trial.” “ What a favour it is to be behold his glorious countenance. O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
My dear 
my near connexions in particular may keep to the Saviour is reconciled to me—I know he is. His 
Though the path may appear hard at first, mercy is very great. I cannot speak enough of 


(To be concluded.) 
withdrawing of the Divine presence, and then the) a ae 
enemy will seek to enter; but by earnest supplica-| . ; 
tion, semnienthin will be uch, and at times,| Colorado River of the West. 
a comforting foretaste of future happiness—the| For a number of years prior to the commence- 
prospect of getting every day nearer to such an} ment of the present war in which our country is so 
incomprehensible reward, is a favour beyond ex-|unhappily involved, an annual appropriation of 
pression.” | from 50,000 to 100,000 dollars has been made by 
“ How little satisfaction results from a life of congress, for explorations and surveys in unknown 
pleasure ; attending places of diversion, &c. Ah!|regions west of the Mississippi, to be expended 
the disappointments such meet with! 1 believe) under the direction of the Topographical Bureau. 
bitter portions are often their lot.” Observing| Expeditions were therefore sent out to various parts 
also, that he had been struck with the conviction,|of the West, with specific instructions as to the 
when at those places of amusement, that he was unexplored district to be examined, and a party 
far more blameable than his companions, who had) organized, composed of topographers, meteorologi- 
not had so guarded an education, and however in-|cal observers, geologists, artists, &c., and placed 
nocently some of them might go, it was not so with) under the command of an officer of the U. 8S. To- 
him. | pographical Corps. With an appropriation of 25,- 
One morning, inquiring if to-morrow would not) 000 dollars, Lieut. Ives was ordered in the sprin 
be meeting day, and being answered in the affirma-| of 1857, to examine the unexplored region border. 
tive, he said, “ I almost long to go. How pleasant| ing upon the great Colorado of the West and to 
is the thought of being retired there from the| ascertain the navigability of that river. How well 
world, wheu the generality of the people are in the} Lieut. I. and his assistants performed the duty 
height of its engagements. How foolish and un-| entrusted to them the volume before us bears am- 
wise are men who are bartering their souls for ple testimony. We regard it as one of the most 
gold,—paltry gold! ‘The too eager pursuit of it,/important and most finished reports yet published 
is a great hurt to some of our society. If I were|by the U. 8S. government in regard to the West, 
to recover, and found business stood in my way to|and so far as the labours of the authors are con- 
peace of mind, I would give it up entirely, or do) cerned, it is in the highest degree creditable to 
but little and live accordingly. What signifies)them. While thus examining the report before us 
grandeur or curious food? ‘The taste goes no fur-| with real pleasure we cannot but feel the profound. 
ther than the mouth, and then it is over. If some) est regret that so able and accomplished an officer 
men heard me talk thus, they would think me fool-)as Lieut. Ives, a native of New York City, but 
ish, but in this I am wise and know what I say.”|reared in New England, should at this time be 
Several friends being in his chamber one even-| found fighting in the ranks of the enemies of our 
ing, he spoke of the gift of the Holy Spirit which) country, lost to science and the world, at war not 
is dispensed to all mankind through our Lord Jesus} more with the government which has educated and 
Christ, and earnestly recommended an immediate! advanced him than with his own convictions of 
compliance with its sacred discoveries, “ for,” said) right and duty. 
he, “since these illuminations are not at our com-} We quote that portion of the introduction which 
mand, it is very unsafe to trifle with them, by giv-| relates to the history of Colorado explorations and 
ing way to the suggestions of the enemy ; but rather) the organization of the expedition. 
[let us] resign whatever may be called for,"—add-| ‘ The Colorado of the West is the largest stream, 
ing, “Can we not return a part to Him who gave! with one exception, that flows from our territory 
the whole? What if it deprive us of a few luxu-|into the Pacific Ocean. It has its sources in the 
ries? We can have but food and raiment, which| southern portions of Nebraska and Oregon, and in 
only differ a little in kind between rich and poor.” its course to the Gulf of California drains two- 
“Qur profession,” said he, “is a very exalted/thirds of the Territory of New Mexico, and large 
one, and if we keep to it, would make us as lights) portions of Utah and California, an area of more 
in the world. Our religion teaches us to betieve than 300,000 square miles. 
in immediate communication with God, through; Very little has been known concerning this 
his beloved Son, which is an unspeakable privilege] river. Two streams, Green and Grand rivers, 
to all who attend to it; and wonderful condescen-| which flow through Utah in a southerly direction, 
sion, that He who is Lord of all, should thus notice| have been supposed to unite somewhere near the 
poor man, and time after time, by visiting [us] with! southern boundary of that territory and form the 
the offers of his mercy, to insure our happiness.| Colorado, but the point of junction has never been 
[These] visitations we should be very earetul not) visited vor determined. For hundreds of miles 
to reject, as being a common favour, and think we! below this point the stream has not been seen, till 
will accept them at some future time; for though) recently, by white men, excepting at one spot, and 
the Almighty is long-forbearing and delighteth in few ludians, -for centuries past, have been near 
mercy, we know not when may be the last offer of|its banks. Notwithstanding this, some portions of 
his grace to assist us in the work of salvation.|the river were among the earliest parts of America 
What a dreadful thing would it be to withstand] to be explored. In less than fifty years after the 
the last.” | landing of Columbus, Spanish missionaries and sol- 
Speaking of the evidence he had of his future] diers were travelling upon the Colorado, following its 
peace, he said, “ I have a clear view that I shall be! course for a long way from the mouth, and even 
received into the kingdom of rest and peace. I) attaining one of the most distant and inaccessible 
see the gates of heaven standing open to receive) points of its upper waters. More information was 
me, and thousands of the just waiting to embrace! gaived concerning it at that time than was acquired 
me. I desire but just to get within the pales of| during the three subsequent centuries. 


From “ Silliman’s Journal,” 
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In the year 1540 the viceroy of New Spain, in-|ter of 1850 and 1851, General Smith, command- 
terested in the accounts derived from a Franciscan|ing the Pacific division, sent a schooner from San 








| 


‘brought up an evil report’ of the good land; and 
few there are, surely, of this world’s thoughtless 


monk of the latter’s travels in the Territory now} Francisco to the head of the Gulf of California, | children, who would be tempted to leave their own 


called New Mexico, sent an exploring expedition 
juto that region under the command of Vasquez 
de Coronado. 
led by one Diaz, left Coronado’s party and travelled| Gulf and the Colorado. ‘Lhe result of the recon- 
westward, ‘They discovered the Colorado and fol-|naissance was successful, acd the route was at 
lowed it to its mouth. Their description of the|once put in operation. 
river and of the tribes they met upon it is not at}sailing vessels to the mouth of the river, was 
all inapplicable to the condition of things at the|transported to the fort—the distance to which, by 
present day, though the statements concerning the|the river, is one hundred and fifty miles—at first 
prodigious size of one community of Indians that)in lighters, and afterwards in steamboats. : 
they encountered are a little exaggerated. The} In 1851, Captain Sitgreaves, U. S. topographical 
Mojaves, to whom, doubtless, they refer, are per-|engineers, with a party of fifty individuals, made 
haps as fine a race of men, physically, as can any-|an exploration from Zuni westward. He struck 
where be found, but they do not quite come up, in|the Colorado at a point about 160 miles above 
stature and strength, to the descriptions of the| Fort Yuma, and followed the east side of the river, 
Spaniards. keeping as near to the bank as possible, to the fort. 
Avout the same time Captain Fernando Alar-|He encountered the Mojaves, and found their ap- 
gon, by order of the viceroy, sailed up the Gulf of} pearance and customs generally to agree with the 
California and ascended the Colorado in boats for|description of the early explorers. ‘The descent 
a long distance. The account of what he saw| was accompanied with hardship and danger. Both 
agrees with that of his cotemporary explorer. the Mojaves and Yumas were hostile, and the dif- 
Another of Coronado’s captains, named Cardi-|ficulty of travelling near the river was extreme, 
nas, with a party of twelve men, reached the pue-|owing to the chains of rugged and precipitous 
blos of Moquis, and repaired from them, with Ln-| mountains that crossed the valley. The summer 
dian guides, to a portion of the Colorado, far dis-|heats had parched and withered the face of the 
tant from that seen by the others. ‘The history|country; the stream was low, and what was seen 
states that after twenty days’ march, over a desert,| of it did not create a favourable opinion regarding 
they arrived at a river, the banks of which were|its navigability. 
so bigh that they seemed to be three or four leagues} In the spring of 1854, Lieutenant Whipple, to- 
in the air. ‘The most active of the party attempted | pographical engineers, in command of an expedition 
to descend, but came back in the evening, saying] for the exploration and survey of a railroad route 
that they had met difficulties which prevented them| near the 35th parallel, reached the Colorado, at 
from reaching the bottom; that they had accom-|the mouth of Bill Williams's Fork, and ascended 
plished one-third of the descent, and from that/the river about fifty miles, leaving it at a point not 
point the river looked very large. They averred| far below where Captain Sitgreaves had first touched 
that some rocks, which appeared from above to be|it. ‘The expedition was composed of nearly a 
the height of a man, were higher than the tower| hundred persons, including the escort. The Mo- 
of the cathedral of Seville. This was the first}javes were friendly, furnishing provisions to the 
description of the famous Big Caiion of the Colo-| party, whose supply was nearly exhausted, and 
rado. sending guides to conduct them by the best route 
Several times during the suceeding two centu-|across the desert westward. ‘The river was proba- 
ries, the lower part of the river was visited by} bly higher than when seen by Captain Sitgreaves, 
Catholic priests. In 1744 a Jesuit missionary,|and it was the opinion of Lieutenant Whipple that 
named Jacob Sedelmayer, went thither, following] it would be navigable for steamers of light draught. 
the course of the Gila, and travelled extensively | ‘I'he course of the Colorado northward could be 
in both New Mexico and Sonora, and about thirty| followed with the eye for only a short distance, ou 
years afterwards the Jesuits established missious| account of mountain spurs that crossed the valley 
among the Yuma Indians, who live at the junction| and intercepted the view. A high distant range, 
of the Gila and Colorado. The priests were sub-|through which the river apparently broke, was 
sequently massacred by the fierce tribe among] supposed to be at the mouth of the * Big Cajon,’ 
whom they had located themselves. which the Spaniards, in 1540, had visited at a 
In 1776 another Catholic missionary, Father! place far above. 
Escalante, travelled from Santa Fe to Utah, aud} ‘The marvellous story of Cardinas, that had 
having explored the region south of the Great Salt! formed for so long a time the only record concern- 
Lake, pursued a southwesterly course, towards the|ing this rather mythical locality, was rather mag- 
sources of the Virgin, and then crossed to the|nified than detracted from by the accounts of one 
Colorado, which he reached at a point that appears|or two trappers, who professed to have seen the 
to have been almost identical with that attained|caiion, and propagated among their prairie com- 
from the opposite direction by Cardinas, more than|pauions incredible accouuts of the stupendous 
two centuries before. character of the formation. It therefore became 
From this time the river was scarcely approached,|a matter of interest to have this region explored, 
excepting by an oceasional trapper, or some over-|and to lay down the positions of the Colorado and 
land party crossing the lower portion ev roude tolits tributaries along the unknown belt of our 
California. A considerable part of the emigration, | country north of the 35th parallel. The establish- 
induced by the gold discoveries in that region,|ment of uew wilitary posts in New Mexico aud 
passed through New Mexico, by way of the Gila,| Utah made it also desirable to ascertain how far 
and the travellers were subjected to molestation) the river was navigable, aud whether it might not 
from the Yumas. In 1850 a detachment of troops| prove an avenue for the economical transportation 
Was sent to the mouth of the Gila to keep these|of supplies to the newly occupied stations.” 
Indians under control, and not long afterwards a (Te be covtinued) 
military post, called Fort Yuma, was regularly es- i 
tablished, For a Christian habitually to wear melancholy 
The difficulty of furnishing supplies to the gar-|looks, and to speak in saddeuing tones and depress- 


and directed Lieutenant Derby, topographical en- 
gineers, to make a reconnaissance, with a view of 











Tison, across the desert, was such that, in the win-jivg terms, is to be like the Lebrew spies, who 





A detachment of twenty-five men,| establishing a route of supply to Fort Yuma, via the | rejoicing Christian is a happy sight! his cheerful 


apparently gay and flowery path, to follow in a 
track so mournful-seeming and repellant! But a 


loving voice, may speak the most startling truths, 
and breathe the loftiest hopes; while many will be 


The freight, carried in|jencouraged by him to seek the land whence come 


such golden fruits, and the spring whence flow such 
waters of comfort.” 











THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 14, 1862. 





It is but little that we have been able to learn re- 
specting the situation of Friends in Virginia and 
North Carolina, since the commencement of the war 
now being waged between the North and the South. 
Intelligence however, has occasionally been ob- 
tained, indirectly, indicating that the sad effects of 
the contest have pressed upon them in many ways, 
and that they are likely to suffer no little from the 
general conscription of all able-bodied men to fill 
the ranks of the Confederate army, which has 
been ordered. 

Among other items extracted from Southern 
newspapers, recently given in the N. Y. Herald, is 
one stated to be taken from the Raleigh, N.C., 
Standard, of the 26th of Fourth month last. It 
gives “A memorial laid belore the State Conven- 
tion, by the Yearly Meeting of Friends, on the 
subject of bearirg arms.” 

We see no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
statement, uuless it be the very erroucous estimate 
of the number of the members of the Society, both 
in the Slave and the Free States; which may be 
attributable to the want of correct information on 
the part of Friends in North Carolina. We give 
the memorial as we find it, and doubt not our rea- 
ders, while sympathizing with our fellow members 
uuder the trying circumstances in which they are 
placed, and will be glad to find their care and relig- 
ious concern to uphold the peaceable principles of the 
gospel, as ever maintained by our religious Society. 

The memorial appears to have been prepared 
and presented by the Meeting for Sufferings: 

“ At a Stated Meeting for Sufferings, represent- 
ing North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Deep river, the 14th of Fourth month, 
1862, the subject of our present sufferings, on ac- 
count of our conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms, Claiming the deliberate consideration of the 
meeting, and believing it right to embrace our 
privilege to petition tuose in authority, we there- 
tore adopt the following :— 





To the Convention of North Carolina, in Conven- 
tion Assembled :— 

Your petitioners respectfully show, that it is one 
jof our fundamental religious principles to bear a 
faithful testimouy against all wars and fightings, 
and that in consequence we cannot aid in carrying 
on any carnal war. 

This is no new principle of our Society, but one 
which was adopted at its rise, as the doctrine 
taught by our Saviour, and followed by his disei- 
ples, for more than two hundred years, and has 
ever been and is now held as one of our funda- 
mental and vital principles, and one that we can- 
not yield or compromise in any degree whatever. 

We would further show that the whole number 
of our members in the Confederate States is less 
than ten thousand, while in the United States the 
jpumber probably exceeds two hundred thousand, 
j Who bear the same testimony against all wars and 
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THE FRIEND. 


fightings; and that in every nation and clime where 
our society exists, it is at this day, as heretofore, 
maintaining this precious principle of peace, and 
that we everywhere in this respect speak the same | 
language and mind the same thing. 

We may further show, that, according to the 
best information we can obtain, until the present 
time, Friends of North Carolina have not been 
called on to aid in the battle field or military 
camp; but now our peaceful principles are in a 
measure disregarded, and many of our members 
are drafted to take part in the conflicting armies, | 
while we understand that our brethren in the| 
United States are not. 

We have enlisted under the banner of the Cap- 
tain of our soul’s salvation, Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Peace; therefore, in obedience to his express 
command, we cannot fight, or aid directly or indi- | 
rectly in any carnal wars. But your petitioners 
would represent to you that we believe it to be our) 
moral and religious duty to submit to the govern- 
ment under which we live, and to the laws aud 
powers that be, or suffer patiently their penalties. | 








We love our homes and our country much, but) 
at the same time we love our religious priuciples | 


more; therefore your petitioners would most re- 


having caused a difficulty with the foreign consuls at}much to the relief of the citizens. 


|taking the necessary proofs for a final determination of 


} 











—— 


The Capture of Specie at New Orleans by Gen. Butler, | all kinds may now be taken to Norfolk and Portsmouth; 
All the Baltimore 
that port, a commissioner has been deputed to proceed{and Ohio railroad bridges injured by Jackson’s rebel 
from Washington to New Orleans, for the purpose of|army during its late inroad, have been effectually re. 
paired, and travel on the road has been resumed. The 
prisoners taken by the rebels during Gen. Bank’s re. 
treat, have been paroled till exchanged. Gen. Banks 
in his official report, denies that his forces were routed 
and fled. He states also that the losses of his arm 
have been greatly exaggerated. He gives the entire num. 
ber of killed, wounded and missing, during the retreat 
as only 905 mea. Gen. Fremont’s army continued the 
pursuit of the rebels up the valley of the Shenandoah, 
capturing many hundred prisoners, wagons and sup- 
plies. On the 6th inst. a sharp conflict took place near 
Harrisonburg, between a portion of the U.S. army anda 
part of Jackson’s retreating forces, in which both sides 
suffered considerable loss. Gen. M‘Clellan reports the 
losses of his armhy in the battle on the 31st ult. and Ist 
inst., before Richmond as follows, killed 890, wounded, 
3627, missing 1222, total 5739. The loss of the rebel 
army is not known. More than a square mile of ground 
was covered with the killed and wounded of both sides, 
and letters from the army state that over 3000 rebels 
had been buried by the Federal troops. Deserters from 
Richmond, report the total loss of the southern army at 
about 10,000. Further military operations have been 
delayed by the necessary care of the wounded, and by 
heavy rains, which have greatly swollen all the water- 
courses. The Chickahominy, usually a small stream, 
had been swollen in some places to a breadth of two 












the matter, which has already been the subject of an 
amicable correspondence between the Secretary of State 
and the Minister of the Netherlands. 

The Tax Bill, after being greatly modified in the Sen- 
ate, finally passed that body with only a single negative 
vote. 

Recognition of Hayti and Liberia.—The Senate bill for 
the recognition and appointment of ministers to Hayti 
and Liberia, passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 86 to 37. 

The National Debt on the 29th ult., amounted to a 
total of $491,448,984. This sum includes $145,880,000 
of notes, isssued as currency, on which no interest is 
paid. On the balance the rate of interest ranges from 
4 to 7 3-10 per cent. 

Arkansas.—A body of rebel troops were captured a 
few days since near Cassville. Scouting parties of the 
Federal troops are engaged in breaking up the guerilla 
parties which infest some portions of the State. Major 
General Curtis has received the appointment of Military 
Governor of Arkansas. 

North Carolina.—The newly appointed military Gov- 
ernor, Stanley, is thought by some to be anxious to con- 
ciliate the slave-holders of this State. He has issued 
an order, prohibiting further instruction in the schools 
ut Newbern, established for the benefit of the loyal col- 








’ q .Joured refugees there, because such instruction is for- 
specttully ask that you grant us the evjoywent Of| hidden by the laws of North Carolina. 
this important religious principle. South Carolina.—Despatches from Com. Dupont, state 
We own no god but the God of love, truth, the U. S. gun boats have taken possession of Stono, near 
peace, mercy and judgment, whose blessings we in- \( harleston. The line of railroad between C harleston 
voke, and whose wisdom we implore to be with you jan Savannah, has been visited by a detachment of U. 
: ’ i ee : p my 5. troops, and a portion of the track destroyed. 
in your /egislutive deliberations. Florida.—Gen. Arnold and bis troops occupy Pensa- 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the meeting. cola. The poor are very destitute, and depend upon 
NATHAN F. SPENCER, Cierk.” (Gen. Arnold for their daily food. The rebels effected 
the complete destruction of the U.S. Navy yard, and 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. jother public property. Many deserters from the rebels 
}continued to arrive. 


Foreicn.—News from Europe to the 28th ult. The] ennessee.—The Union troops captured at the battle 
London Times, in an editorial on the surrender of Nor- | of Pittsburg Landing, have been generally paroled and 
folk and the destruction of the Merrimac, says that the | set at liberty, in consequence of the rebels being unable 
conquest of the South, as far as the water is concerned, to provide them with food. They report that discon- 
seems almost complete. On land, however, the Times | tent was almost universal in the rebel army. The Nash- 
says it is premature to say that the confederate power | ville Union continues to notice the arrival in that city 
is altogether broken. It sees no signs of the end, and | of officers and soldiers, who had become disgusted with 
no indications as to what that end will be. The Great] the rebel service, and repaired there to take the oath of 
Exhibition does not attract such crowds as flocked to} allegiance to the United States. The attack upon Fort 
that of 1851, The number of visitors, during the first} Wright was renewed last week, when the rebels finding 
half of the month, shows a falling off of more than one|the position no longer tenable, abandoned it. Com. 
half as compared with the same period in that year. \Davis, with his fleet, then proceeded down the river, 

The Paris Patrie denies the rumour that France in- mecting with no resistance at Fort Randolph. 
tends to withdraw the Mexican expedition. 










































































































































































It defends 














erate terms, England. 
The Austrian Government in reply to the Committee 





{with the rebel fleet of gun boats and steam rams, re- 


b PC }sulting in the capture or destruction of the entire fleet, 
of Finance, says that it has been engaged by diplomatic | ex, ept a single steamer, which escaped in consequence 


means, in providing for a settlement of Lalian affairs, | of per superior speed. As soon as the battle terminated, 
and has reason to hope that its efforts will be success-|the mayor surrendered the city, and it is now occupied 
ful. It considers the danger of war in Italy averted |py the U. S. forces. 7 
for a long period, and was about to effect the reduction 
of the army on a geuerai scale. 









































Alalbama.—An expedition from the army of Gen. 


. ‘ ; . ; | Mitchell, under command of Gen. Nagley, has defeated 
The Liverpool cotton market was active, with a fur-|and utterly routed a rebel army under Gen. Adams. 


ther advance of jd. The Manchester advices were fa-| Chattanooga is now held by the U.S. forces, and still 

















vourable. The stock of cotton in port consisted of | more important results are anticipated. At the latest 
378,950 bales, of which 109,020 were American. At/dates, the U.S. mortar fleet had passed the lower bat- 
sea from Iadia, 190,000 bales. Bread stuffs dull. Flour, | teries, and was opposite Fort Morgan, near Mobile. 

29s. a 30s.; red western wheat, 9s. 6d.a 10s. Gd. ; 7) Mississippi.—The retreat from Corinth has been as 


Lis. a 11s, 6d, Bn i. disastrous to the rebel cause as a defeat, having been 
The allied intervention in the affairs of Mexico appears jattended by a demoralization of a portion of the army. 





























to have been unsatisfactory to all the parties interested. |The fugitives were vigorously pursued, and on tbe 4th 
Great Britain first withdrew, and Subsequently Spain, } : 
leaving the matter entirely in the hands of the French. 
Late advices from Mexico state the French forces had 
been completely defeated by the Mexicans, when on! 
their route to the capitol, and had been compelled to! arms captured. Thousands of the enemy are throwing 
make a hasty retreat to Vera Cruz. jaway their arms. 1 

Unitep States —TZhe Army, according to the latest lsire.” 
official returns, consists of 617,654 











Gen. Halleck telegraphed as follows. ‘ General Pope, 
with 40.000 men, is thirty miles south of Corinth, push- 
ing the enemy hard. He already reports 10,000 prison- 


















































The result is all [ could possibly de- 
it is, however, not doubted that order and dis- 
men. From this jcipline are preserved with a large portion of the rebel 
must be deducted the number killed and wounded in| army, and it is even surmised that Gen. Beauregard and 


battle, and disabled by sickness, which may reduce it|a considerable part of his men, bave left the southwest, 
to about 500,000 effective men. 
































" ‘ to aid in the great struggle at Richmond, Va. It is be- 
The Slave Trade.—The new treaty in regard to the | lieved that 20,000 deserters have abandoned the rebels 
African slave trade has been ratified by the British gov- | since the fall of Corinth. 

ernment, which has formally acknowledged its sense of | 




















, A Virginta.—Pursuant to orders from the War Depart- 
the service rendered by the United States Secretary of | ment, Gen. Dix has assumed the command at Fortress 


State to both countries, and to the cause of humanity,|Monroe. One of his first acts has been the relaxation 
by his agency in that transaction. 




















He ar-} 
4 rived opposite Memphis on the evening of the 5th,|Kester, wife of George Kester, in the forty-sixth year 
the cause of France, and reproaches Spain, and inmod-)and next morning a desperate engagement took place |of her age, a member of Muncy Monthly and Greenwood 


ers and deserters from the enemy, and 15,000 stand of 


jotthe restrictions on trade with Norfolk. Provisions of 


miles. There seemed to be no prospect that Richmond 
would be given up without another battle. 

New States.—The Delegate from Utah, in the House of 
Representatives, has presented a memorial, asking the 


admission of Utah into the Union on an equal footing 


with the original States, and one of the Representatives 
from Virginia has presented a similar memorial on be- 
half of the State of Western Virginia. The proposed 
constitutions for the new States were presented with the 
memorials, and referred t» the Committee on Territo- 
ries. 

Disastrous Freshet—The heavy rains of last week 
caused a great rise in the streams in many places, es- 
pecially in mountainous regions. The waters of the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill rivers, and their tributaries, were 
greatly swollen, and swept away much valuable pro- 
perty, destroying bridges, dams, &c., to a very large 
amount. The whole town of Weissport, near Mauch 
Chunk, was washed away, but three houses being left 
out of three hundred. A fearful loss of life occurred at 
this and many other points in the Lehigh valley. 

New York.—This city has been unusually healthy the 
present season. Mortality last week, 315. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 246. 


Diep, on the 11th of Fifth mo., 1862, Rorsamonp 


Particular Meeting. Her friends have the consoling be- 
lief that their loss is her eternal gain. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boarding School at West-Town, will be held there 
on Fourth day, the 18th of the Sixth month, at 10 
o'clock, a. M. The Committee on Admissions, meet at 
8 o'clock the same morning, and that on Instruction at 
7} o'clock the preceding evening. The Visiting Com- 
mittee attend at the School on Seventh day the 14th of 
the month. 


Joet Evans, Clerk. 
Sixth month 4th, 1862. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, a convey- 
ance will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third day afternoons, the 14th and 17th inst., to meet 
the trains that leave the city at 2 and 4} o’clock. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H, WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarnes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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